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consider that the emission of heat and light in a chemical
reaction was a necessary sign of the presence of oxygen.
He attempted to decompose chlorine by electric spark
discharges, but without success. In his experiment with
the carbon arc in chlorine he had exposed the gas to high
temperature and also white-hot carbon. If oxygen were
in the chlorine it would have been drawn out by the hot
carbon,
Davy's variety of experiments, exactitude and acute
reasoning were seen in their finest development in his
chlorine researches. After he had shown that chlorine did
not contain oxygen he proved that chlorine and oxygen can
combine in a substance he named euchlorine. The presence
of this substance in some experiments made by his critics
had helped to continue the confusion, and his elucidation
of this cause of confusion added a convincing confirmation
to his thesis of the elementary nature of chlorine.
Davy was now thirty-three years old and at the summit
of his scientific career. He had decided to marry Mrs.
Apreece, a rich and fashionable widow, and retire from the
professional direction of the Royal Institution.
His last course of lectures as the Royal Institution's
professor was announced in 1812. A youth named Michael
Faraday was given a ticket for the lectures by a Mr. Dance.
Faraday carefully made notes of the lectures, which filled
386 pages of manuscript. This famous book still exists in
the library of the Royal Institution. Faraday wrote to
Davy near the end of 1912 explaining that he wished to
escape from trade, which he thought vicious and selfish,
and serve science, which he imagined made its pursuers
amiable and liberal. He therefore asked for any laboratory
appointment that might be available, and enclosed his notes
of the lectures as evidence of his fitness.
Davy replied:
"Decemb. 24^, 1812
SIR,
I am far from displeased with the proof you have
given me of your confidence, and which displays great zeal,
power of memory and attention, I am obliged to go out